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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 

type was usually of ebony and being made larger and heavier 
than those of silver, often gave an unbalanced appearance to 
the whole which is entirely lacking in this pot. 

On one side of the body are engraved the arms of the Whipple 
family: sable, on a chevron between three swans' heads erased, 
argent, as many crescents of the first, with the crest of a head 
of the shield, and it is by no means outside the realm of proba- 
bility that these arms, doubtless those of the original owners of 
the teapot, were engraved by Nathaniel Hurd instead of by his 
father. 

This teapot, on account of its rarity and peculiarly well- 
balanced graceful form and excellence of workmanship may be 
considered, with the possible exception of the cup made by 

George Hanners, the most important piece in the collection. 

L. P. 

THE HONOR LIST OF FELLOWS 

The Trustees have recently begun issuing to a selected list of 
Cleveland men and women a special invitation to become a 
Fellow, Fellow for Life, Fellow in Perpetuity or Benefactor of 
the Museum. The need of additional income is briefly stated. 
It is believed that every one so invited is financially able to so 
express his or her appreciation of the work the Museum is doing. 

At the time of going to press, the first invitations had been 
delivered only a few days, but the immediate and favorable 
response of four Fellows for Life and twenty-one Fellows is most 
gratifying evidence that there are many people in Cleveland 
who are aware of the important work the Museum is doing and 
will gladly respond to an appeal for needed support. 

The Trustees will appreciate a prompt response from those 

who have not yet replied to the invitation. 

F. A. W. 

DRAWING CLASSES FOR SPECIALLY TALENTED 
CHILDREN 

When The Cleveland Museum of Art was opened in June, 1916, 
the city's public schools quickly availed themselves of visiting 
privileges. By September, 1917, arrangements had been made 
whereby definite visiting schedules for all seventh and eighth 
grade pupils should be maintained daily throughout school 
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terms. This plan was made possible by the mutual efforts of the 
Museum Staff and the Board of Education, the former pro- 
viding an exceptionally fine class-room and equipment in the 
Museum, while the latter furnished a teacher who supervised 
drawing lessons in the class-room and daily gallery tours of the 
visiting classes. This work has proved so advantageous that it 
has been extended to include sixth grade students, with close 
relationship to class-room projects in English, History and 
Geography. 

These daily sessions have offered frequent opportunities to 
serve the interests of especially talented children, for often as a 
class sketched about the long class-room tables, a drawing was 
discovered bearing unmistakable traces of unusual skill. 
Principals and teachers have been asked to report to the 
Museum students whose ability in drawing has marked them 
quite above the average. Some of these children would never 
reach High School and the excellent art courses there provided, 
and many would not elect an art course in High School, so that 
it has seemed very desirable to conserve the talent discovered 
and to develop it through persistent efforts in freehand drawing. 
To this end the two factors, interested children and beautiful 
art objects, were brought together in after-school classes. 

The plan finally reduced to a working possibility, found a 
group of fifteen or more eager boys from nearby schools 
assembled in the class-room each Wednesday from four to five 
p.m., while on Saturday mornings an equal number of boys and 
girls from more remote schools were gathered from nine to 
eleven. Parents' consent was required for enrollment and the 
assurance of the class-room teacher that school standards were 
not lowered because of this added work. Since not more than 
sixty per cent of the pupils desiring membership could be en- 
rolled, the children decided that two absences for avoidable 
causes should warrant the withdrawal of that member and the 
entrance of another. Absences were watched with unbelievable 
keenness by pupils eager to bring in chum or class-mate. One of 
the best sketchers who had reminded the teacher frequently of 
two friends, was questioned by her as to their relative ability. 
With utmost candor he answered: "Herman does better than I 
do and John not quite so well." Later the boy's estimate of 
ability proved entirely correct. 
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The work of each class was quite informal except at the be- 
ginning of each period, when principles were discussed and 
quick sketches made for criticism. Certain sketches were re- 
quired during the early lessons of the course, leading to a com- 
prehension of accent, light and shade, texture, and the composi- 
tion of a page. The class-room supply of baskets, helmets, 
pottery and carved wood furnished ample challenge for the first 
lessons. Later pupils were permitted to choose subjects for their 
sketches from the galleries. Proof is in evidence that they did 
not always choose wisely, also that time for sufficient suggestion 
and criticism was wanting; but there was seldom lack of per- 
sistent efforts to master a difficult, self-appointed task. The final 
lesson of the series was a meeting of both classes and the exhi- 
bition of all portfolios to the students and their visitors. 

The results of such a piece of work will be viewed from vary- 
ing angles. The principals of the twenty-four schools repre- 
sented are united in an expression of the value of the work, not 
only for the bit of technical training, but for the cultural ad- 
vantage as well. Its worth to the pupils is to be measured to a 
degree at least by their prompt and regular attendance and 
their desire to return in September or carry on the study in 
some other classes. Many questions were asked about coming 
back. One pupil, a large and uncommunicative boy, seemed to 
regret the approaching end of the course. He asked one day: 
"How can we begin again next September ?" When told that 
classes must be re-organized at that time and that he would not 
be forgotten or his good work disregarded, he said: "I hope 
there will be a place for me, for you know I'll be thinking a lot 
about it." 

The viewpoint of those who have shared the responsibility 
of organizing and instructing in this work focuses not upon a 
few sketches in a treasured portfolio, nor to a great extent upon 
any growth that the sketches may show, but far more upon the 
hope that the inspiration given will prove sufficient to carry 
these promising children to future study — that the feeling for 
beauty and its creation will become a fixed part of their lives 
and find its expression in whatever line of work they may 
follow. 

ANNA V. HORTON 
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